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Music a Means of Culture. 
BY J. S. DWIGHT. 
(Concluded from page $06.) 


Our point is simply : The great music has been 
so much followed and admired here, not by 
reason of any great musical knowledge in said 


followers, not because we have any technical mvu- |, 


sicianship or proper musicality, but purely because 
the music was great, deep, true, making itself felt 
as such; we love the music for the great life that 
is in it. Let the emphasis fall on the word great, 
—great music,—if you still find it hard to credit 
our capacity of pleasure in mere music pure and 
simple. 

From such beginnings, by degrees, and for a 
long time through the medium of very poor means 
of performance,—which only confirms our theory, 
that it was some inkling of the divine ideas, the 
life within the symphony, that first caught the 
imagination of listeners not very musical, it night 
be,—there grew up here a pretty deep and gen- 
eral love of noble music; until, at length, for 
better or for worse (we think for better), music 
occupies this people’s time and thought quite 
largely, yet not so largely as it will and must do. 
What may be called a “musical movement” is 
making headway. Much froth about it, no doubt, 
there is; much vainglory, splurge, and sounding 
advertisement; too much passion for excitement, 
for the extraordinary, for “big things.” Our great 
choral societies, for example, may shrink from the 
real great work, from the sincere, quiet, outward- 
ly unrewarding tasks, which build up the artistic 
character , which are the true tests of sufficiency 
in art, in favor of the easier enterprise that car- 
ries with it more eclat and advertisement. They 
may postpone solid everyday excellence to exhi- 
bition splendors, festivals, and jubilees on some 
unprecedented scale. But all this implies a 
genuine heart-life in music somewhere. Where 
there is smoke there must be fire. Fuss and 
feathers make the greater show and catch the 
vulgar; but it is because heroes have been and 
will be again wher God and a great crisis call. 
Do not charge all the egotism and vanity of mu- 
sical artists, their catering to low tastes by cheap 
display, their grandiloquent announcements, their 
jealousies of one another, to music, or even 
wholly to themselves. It is the speculating, sor- 
did, money-getting fever of the whole world 
around them that does the mischief, sets the 
singers at loggerheads, lowers the standard of 
composers and performers, and tempts the artist 
soul to sell its birthright and become a travelling 
thaumaturgie virtuoso. Music would make all 
this better, could she become ten times the public 
mistress that she is. 

So much by way of introduction to the real 
peer of this paper, which is to show Tne 

Vorta or Music to Tuis PeorLe as A 
Means oF CULTURE. 

But for the present we confine ourselves to 
culture in a general sense, too well foreseeing 
that it will require a special paper to ezhibit mu- 
sic as a type of law, a revelation in its way of the 
divine organic movement through all spheres of 
matter and of mind, hence as a means of Jntellec- 
tual Culture; and still another, to deduce from this 
the right of music to be regarded as a Universal 
Language, and therefore as the native language, 
pure and perfect, of what in man is universal and 
most human, The Religious Sentiment. 


Music must become a great part of our common, 


we may say our atmospheric education. It has 
already gone too far for us to doubt it. Let its 
importance but begin to be appreciated, and the 
next Peabody will feel his way to general grati- 
tude by liberal endowment of an art of vital in- 





terest to millions, where only tens of hundreds 
can know how to care for some of the learned 
branches for which professorships are founded. 
Money will vet be poured out freely for true col- 
leges of music, as it has been for those of litera- 
ture and science. Is it not worth as much fostering 
as a boat-race, international or other? 

1. Consider, first. the simplest. prima facie 
claim of musie: consider its civilizing agency. so 
far as it may become part of the popular, the 
public education,_\ : 

We, as a democratic people, a great mixed 
people of all races, overrunning a vast continent, 
need music even more than others. We need 
some ever-present, ever-welecome Influence that 
shall insensibly tone down our self-asserting and 
aggressive manners, round off the sharp, offensive 
angularity of character, subdue and harmonize 
the free and ceaseless conflict of opinions, warm 
out the genial individual humanity of each ande 
every unit of society, lest he become a mere mem- 
ber ofa party, or a slave of business or fashion. 
This rampant liherty will rush to its own ruin, 
unless there shall be found some gentler, harmo- 
nizing, humanizing culture, such as may pervade 
whole masses with a fine enthusiasm, a sweet 
sense of reverence for something far above us, 
beautiful and pure, awakening some ideality in 
every soul, and often lifting us out of the hard, 
hopeless prose of daily life. We need this beau- 
tiful corrective of our crudities. Our radicalism 
will pull itself up by the roots, if it do not culti- 
vate the instinct of reverence. The first impulse 
of freedom is centrifugal, to fly off the handle, 
unless it be restrained by a no less free, impas- 
-sioned love of order. We need to be so enamored 
of the divine idea of unity, that that alone,—the 
enriching of that.—shall be the real motive for 
assertion of our individuality. What shall so 
temper and tone down our “ fierce democracy ?” 
Tt must be something better, lovelier, more con- 
genial to human nature than mere stern prohibi- 
tion, cold Puritanic “Thou shalt not!” What 
can so quickly magnetize a people into this har- 
monic mood as music? Have we not seen it, felt 
it ? 

The hard-working, jaded millions need expan- 
sion, need the rejuvenating, the ennobling expe- 
rience of soy. Their toil, their church and 
creed, perhaps, their party livery, and very vote, 
are narrowing ; thev need to taste, to breathe a 
larger, freer life. Has it not come to thousands 
while they have listened to or joined their voices in 
some thrilling chorus that made the heavens seem 
to open and cone down? The governments of 
the Old World do much to make the people 
cheerful and contented; here it is all laissez fuire, 
each for himself, in an ever-keener strife of com- 
petition. We must look very much to music to 
do this good work for us; we are open to that ap- 
peal; we can forget ourselves in that; we blend in 
joyous fellowship when we can sing together; per- 
haps quite as much so when we can listen together 
to a noble orchestra of instruments interpreting 
the highest inspirations of a master. The higher 
and purer the character and kind of music, the 
more of real genius there is in it, the deeper will 
this influence be. 

Judge of what can be done by what already 
within our own experience has been done and 
daily is done. Think what the children in our 
schools are getting through the little that they 
learn of vocal music,—elasticity of spirit, joy in 
harmonious co-operation, in the blending of each 
happy life in others; a rythmical instinct of order 
and of measure in all movement; and a quicken- 
ing of the ear and sense, whereby they will grow 
up susceptible to music as well as with some use 
of their own voices, so that they may take part in 
it; for from these spacious nurseries (loveliest 








flower-gardens, apple-orchards in full bloom, say, 
on their annual féte days) shall our future choirs 
and oratorio choruses be replenished with good, 
sound material. 

L Think what unconscious culture, what refining 
influence, the people of a city might breathe in 
with the common breath of life from concerts in 
the open air, from military bands, and, better 
still, from civie bands, if only our king and lord, 
the People aforesaid, in its corporate capacity, 
would make enlightened provision for these 
things, and institute a competent commission, or 
commissioner, a “Philostrate, master of the 
revels,” of real taste and judgment, to see to it 
that the bands be good ones, the programmes of a 
kind to elevate and civilize, and not demoralize 
by brutal bray of everlasting brass; and that the 
repertoire be made up of models of enduring 
beauty, instead of specimens of every foolish 
reigning fashion in its turn. Such an office 
should be of high honor, of careful appoiniment, 
and safe tenure, like a judgeship. 

Think what revival of the best enthusiasm, 
what enriching of the inner man’s resources, what 
a lift to thought and feeling, may be given, has 
been given, by great festivals of music, and even 
“ereat jubilees,” could their ambition be a little 
sobered, and all the claptrap and extravagance 
left out. 

Think, above all, how much of the best kind 
of culture, though it be undefinable, undemonstra- 
tive, a silent absorption, as it were, through all 
the pores and into every finest spiritual fibre, 
may be found in the stated series of concerts of 
the highest order, where to listen well is to take 
part, and where every person present both in 
body and in soul “assists,” in the French sense of 
the word All that is necessary to this is, that, 
besides rlch material, there shall be a pure artis- 
tic spirit pervading the whole concert; the pro- 
gramme ought to be an art-work in itself, with 
nothing miscellaneous about it, it being not 
enough that it should contain fine things; it 
should contain them so placed that they shall 
not justle one another, each obliterating the im- 
pression of the last; and that their spell shall not 
be broken by bringing them into incongruous 
company with things of so irreconcilable a spirit 
that one can carry home no clear impression of 
the concert as a whole. 

But of the good influence of music in the more 
popular and public way the half is not told, so 
long as we have not hinted how much fitly chosen 
music may do, has done, though too seldom, as an 
element in public celebrations of great events in 
human progress, in commemorations of great 
men, or in aid of noble charities. On such occa- 
sions its chief efficacy depends upon significant, 
appropriate selections to be played or sung; upon 
the close affinity or correspondence of each strain 
of music, both with the spirit of the hour and 
with whatever spoken thought or ceremony it 
may prepare or follow; in a word, upon a certain 
artistic unity of programme, of which it catches 
by quick sympathy the key-note, dictates in some 
way the order, nioulds all into symmetry, tender- 
ly guards throughout the unbroken continuity of 
meaning, and serves as frame and background 
to the whole. She, Music, should be called in at 
the first inchoation of the plot as the most sympa- 
thetic, subtly appreciative, suggestive confidante; 
and when it comes to the fulfilment, her’s is the 
part of chief interpreter, as well as of disposer of 
all minds to the right mood of ‘expectation and 
the right impression after. Commonly we do 
quite differently. We call in music upon such 
occasions, not as an equal, a co-working intelli- 
gence, but rather as king’s jester, to supply a lit- 
tle idle recreation in the pauses. We employ a 
band of instruments, mostly military, to discourse 
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loud polkas, pot-pourries from operas, or what not, 
selected withont rhyme or reason, and so rudely 
break the spe'l and :ob the hour of character and 
meaning. Art would reform this. Art knows 
nothing miscellaneous. 

We are not quite without examples of the better 
way; our Boston Music Hall, within a few years, 
has been witness of a few which might be fel- 
lowed. Who that was present will forget that 
welcome to our noble Lincoln's Proclamation of 
Emancipation on that first of January, when 
Emerson first read his thrilling “ Boston Hymn” 
of liberty and justice; and when music, furnishing 
first the darker prelude, in allusion to vhe days of 
bondage and of hope deferred, through the Over- 
ture to “Egmont” and that exciting number fron 
“The Hymn of Praise,” in which to the anxiously 
repeated question, “Will the night soon pass?” the 
clear soprano, like a stream of sunshine, startles 
with the cry, “The night is departing!” and the 
glorious crescendo of the chorus floods the world 
with light ani carries all before it in a blaze of 
high-pitched harmony and trumpets,—then  pro- 
ceeded in the lofty vein of heroism and of holy 
triumph, by making heard, in such significant 
connection (not to name all), the glorious Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven; the chorus from 
“Elijah,” full of comfort to the long-suffering, “He 
watching over Israel”; Handel’s sublime Halle- 
lujahs; and finally the patriotic “sun-burst” of the 
Overture to “William ‘Tell’? 

Think, too, of the part that music bore the day 
we listened to the eulogy of our good Governor. 
How the organ whispered peace in those 
sweet strains of the concluding chorus, sung at the 
tomb of the Saviour, of Bach's Passion Music; 
and how the mournful effect of that grandest ex- 
pression of a people's grief, bereft of a true hero, 
the Funeral March from Beethoven's Heroic 
Symphony, was tempered by the chorus, full of 
comfort, from “St. Paul,” “Happy and blest are 
they who have endured”; then by the heavenly 
andante, reassuring and uplifting, from the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven; and then, to sym up all 
in one grand lesson, the strong, confiding choral, 
harmonized by Bach, “What God does, surely is 
well done !” 

Think, too, how musie lent new meaning and 
new beauty to that commemoration of a great 
man of science, when our Agassiz paid noble 
tribute to the life and labors of his great friend 
and teacher, ITumboldt; how the music and the 
spoken word shed light upon each other; how 
Mozart's chorus of the Priests of Isis sang of the 
consecration of the noble youth -" Truth, 
wherever she might lead him; and how the 
wondrous Overture to “The Magic Flute,” and 
the first movement of Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, by their fascinating# hint of the perpetual 
pursuit of unity through all the labyrinthine 
windings of variety, fitly prepared and followed a 
discourse of which that was the very theme ! 

Now out of all these ways of popular exposure 
to the influence of good music, as well as from 
private, even solitary communion with its master 
spirit, comes much valuable culture; not in the 
sense of musical or any other knowledge, techni- 
cal and special; not a direct conscious culture, as 
such, of the memory or of the reasoning faculties; 
not scholarship, perhaps, nor ease and elegance of 
manners nor address; not force of will or quick- 
ness of decision; but, nevertheless, a culture 
moulding us insensibly, a sort of atmospheric cnl- 
ture, weighing gently upon each and all, like 
wholesome air, expanding the chest, warming the 
heart, putting the nerves in tune, disposing to 
unconscious courtesy and kindness, prompting 
each to fill his place cheerfully and unobstructive- 
ly, forgetting self in the harmonious whole, 
weaving a sympathetic bond, making us all feel 
like happy, trustfal children, free and not afraid. 


We may learn something from our German 
fellow-citizens in illustration of this important 
chapter in the art of life. We asa people seem 
somehow to have lacked this art. We court 
prosperity like anxious bond-slaves, fearing to 
call a moment of our lives our own, fearing to 
live, in our unceasing, feverish pursuit of the 
mere means of living. We are enterprising to a 
fault; we go ahead faster than others; but it is by 








a centaur-like contrivance, letting a large part of 
our real vital, human self run down into the 
lower animal, or the machine that carries us. 
Why, O “live Yankee,” O proud Westener, why 
waste your life in rivalling a steam-engine? Man 
makes himself a mere machine for generating or 
accumnlating power, and all for what? And with 
what a solemn, sanctimonions, lean, hard-favored 
wav he does it often! With what a quasi-religious 
and self-righteous tone he quotes his business 
maxims! Tow he amalgamates unworldly ortho- 
doxy with the most secular showman’s cant in the 
advertising of his wares! How he practically 
confounds religion with his own self-love, as gen- 
eralized into prudential maxims! 

We esteem ourselves the freest people on this 
planet; yet we have perhaps as little real free- 
dom as any other; for we are the slaves of our 
own feverish enterprise, and of a barren theory. of 
discipline, which would fain make us virtuous to a 
fault through abstinence from very life. We are 
afraid to wive ourselves up to the free and happy 
instinets of onr nature. All that is not pursuit of 
advancement in some good, conventional, ap- 
proved way of business or politics, or fashion, or 
intellectual reputation, or professed religion, we 
count waste. We lack geniality; nor do we, as 
a people, understand the meaning of the word. 
We ought to learn it practically of our Germans. 
Tt comes of the same root with the word genius. 
Genius is the spontaneous principle; it is free and 
happy in its work; it is artist and not drudge; its 
whole activity is reconciliation of the heartiest 
pleasure with the purest loyalty to conscience, with 
the most holy, universal, and desinterested ends. 
Genius, as Beethoven gioriousty illustrates in his 
Choral Symphony (indeed, in all his symphonies), 
finds the key-note and solution of the problem of 
the highest state in “Joy,” taking his text from 
Schiller’s Hymn. Now all may not be geniuses, 
in the sense that we call Shakespeare, Mozart, 
Raphael, men of genius. But all should be par- 
takers of this spontaneous, free, and happy method 
of genius; all should live childlike, genial lives, 
and not wear all the time the consequential livery 
of their unrelaxing business, nor the badge of 
party and profession in every line and feature of 
their faces. 

This genial, childlike faculty of social enjoy- 
ment, this happy art of life, is just what our 
countrymen may learn from the social “Liederta- 
fel” and the summer singing-festivals of which 
the Germans are so fond. There is no element 
of national character which we so much need ; 
and there is no class of citizens whom we should 
be more glad to adopt and own than those who 
set us such examples. So far as it is a matter of 
culture, it is through Art chiefly that the desidera- 
ted genial era must be ushered in. The Germans 
have the sentiment of art, the feeling of the 
beautiful in art, and consequently in nature, 
more developed than we have. Above all, musie 
offers itself as the most available, most popular, 
most influential of the fine arts,—music, which is 
the art and laneuage of the feelings, the senti- 
ments, the spiritual instincts of the soul, and so 
becomes a universal language, tending to unite 
and blend and harmonize all who may come 
within its sphere. 

2. Such civilizing, educating power has 
music for society at large. Now in the finer 
sense of culture, such as we look for in more pri- 
vate and select “society,” as it is called, music in 
the salon, in the small chamber concert, where 
congenial spirits are assembled in its name,—good 
music, of course.—does it not create a finer sphere 
of social sympathy and courtesy? does it-not bet- 
ter mould the tone and manners from within 
than any imitative “fashion” from without? What 
society, upon the whole, is quite so sweet, so satis- 
factory. so refined, as the best musical society, if 
only Mozart, Mendelssohn, Franz, Chopin, set 
the tone! The finer the kind of music heard or 
made together, the better the society. This bond 
of union only reaches the few; coarser, meaner, 
more prosaic natures are not drawn to it. Wealth 
and fashion may not dictate who shall be of it. 
Here congenial spirits meet in a way at once free, 
happy and instructive, meet with an object which 
insures “society”; whereas so-called society, as 





such, is often aimless, vague, unedifying and 
fatiguing, for the want of any subject-matter. 
Here one gets ideas of beauty which are not mere 
arbitrary fashions, ugly often to the eye of taste. 
Here you may escape vulgarity by a way not 
vulgar in itself. like that of fashion, which makes 
wealth and family and means of dress its pass- 
perts. Here you can be as exclusive as you 
please, by the soul's right, not wronging any one; 
here learn gentle manners, and the quiet ease 
and courtesy with which cultivated people move, 
without in the same process learning insin- 
cerity. 

Of course the same remarks apply to similar 
sincere reunions in the name of any other art, or 
poetry. But music is the most social of them all, 
even if each listener find nothing set down to his 
part (or even hers!) but (acet. 


3. We have fancied ourselves entering a 
musical house together, but we must leave it with 
no time to make report, or picture out the scene. 
Now could we only enter the chamber, the inner 
sanctum, the private inner life of a thoroughly 
musical person, one who is wont to live in music! 
Could we know him in his solitude! (You can 
only know him in yourself, unless he be a poet 
and creator in his art and bequeath himself in 
that form, in his works, for any who know how to 
read.) 

If the best of all society is musical society, we 
go further and sey: The sweetest of all solitude 
is when one is alone with music. One gets the 
best of music, the sincerest part, when he is alone. 
Our poet-philosopher has told us to secure soli- 
tude at any cost; there is nothing which we can so 
ill afford to do without. It is a great vice of our 
society, that it provides for and disposes to so lit- 
tle solitude, ignoring the fact that often there is 
more loneliness in company than out of it. Now 
to a musical person, in the mood of it, in the 
sweet hours by himself, comes music as the nearest 
friend, nearer and dearer than ever before, and 
he soon finds that he never was in such good 
company. I doubt if symphony of Beethoven, 
opera of Mozart, Passion Music of Bach, was 
ever so enjoyed or felt in grandest public render- 
ing, as one may feel it while he recalls its outline 
by himselt at his piano (even if he be a slow and 
bungling reader, and must get it out by piecemeal). 
I doubt if such an one can carry home from the 
performance, in presence of the applauding crowd, 
nearly so much as he may take to it from such 
inward, private preparation. 

Are you alone? what spirits you can summon 
up to fill the vacancy, and people it with Ilfe and 
love and beauty! Take down the volume of 
Sonatas, the arrangement of the great Sympho- 
ny, the recorded reveries of Chopin, the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, or even the chorals, 
with the harmony of Bach, in which the four 
parts blend their several individual melodies 
together in such loving service of the whole, that 
the plain people’s tune becomes a germ unfolding 
into endless wealth and beauty of meaning, and 
you have the very essence of all prayer and praise 
and gratitude, as if you were a worshipper in the 
ideal church. Nothing like music, then, to banish 
the benumbing ghost of ennui, It lends secret 
sympathy, relief, expression, to all one’s moods, 
loves, longings, sorrows; comes nearer to the soul, 
or to the secret wound, than any friend or heal- 
ing sunshine from without. It nourishes and 
feeds the hidden springs of hope and love and 
faith; rénews the old conviction of life’s spring- 
time,—thet the world is ruled by love, that God 
is good, that beauty is a divine end of life, and not 
a snare and an illusion. It floods out of sight the 
unsightly, maddy grounds of life’s petty, anxious, 
doubting moments, and makes immortality a 
present fact, lived in aud realized. It locks the 
door against the outer world of discords, contra- 
dictions, importunities, beneath the notice of a 
soul so richly occupied; lets “Fate knock at the 
door” (as Beethoven said in explanation of his 
symphony),—Fate and the pursuing Furies,— 
and even welcomes them, and turns them into 
gracious goddesses, Eumenides ! 

Masie in this way is a marvellous elixir to keep 
off old age. Youth returns in solitary hours with 
Beethoven and Mozart. Touching the chords of 
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the Moonlight Sonata, the old man is once more 
a lover; with the andante of the Pastoral Sympho- 
ny, he loiters by the shady brookside hand in 
hand with his fresh heart’s first angel. You are 
past the sentimental age, yet vou can weep alone 
in music,—not weep exactly, but find outlet more 
expressive and more worthy of your manly 
faith. 

A great grief comes, an inconsolable bereave- 
ment, an humiliating, paralyzing reverse, a blow 
of Fate giving the lie to your best plans and 
bringing your best powers into discredit with 
yourself; then you are best prepared and best en- 
titled to receive the secret visitations of these 
tuneful goddesses and muses. 

“Who never ate his bread in tears, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.’’ 


So.sings the German poet. It is the want of in- 
ward, deep experience, it is innecence of sorrow 
and of trial, more than the lack of any special 
cultivation of musical taste or knowledge, that 
debars many people—naturally most young peo- 
ple, and all who are what we call shallow natures 
—from the feeling and enjoyment of many of the 
truest, deepest, and most heavenly of all the 
works of music. Take the Passion Music of 
Bach, for instance; if you can sit down alone at 
your piano and decipher strains and pieccs of it 
when you need such music, you shall find that in 
its quiet quaintness, its sincerity and tenderness, 
its abstinence from all striving for effeet, it speaks 
to you and entwines itself about your heart, like 
the sweetest, deepest verses in the Bible, when 
“the soul muses till the fire burns.” 

Such a panacea is this art for loneliness. But 
sometimes, too, it may intensify the sense of lone- 
liness, only for more heavenly relief at last. 
Think of the deep composer, of lonely, sad Beet- 
hoven,’ wreaking his pain upon expression in 
those impatient chords and modulations, putting 
his sorrows into sonatas, and wringing triumph 
always out of all! Look at him as he was then, 
morose, they say, and lonely and tormented ; look 
where he is now, as the whole world knows him, 
feels him, seeks him for its joy and inspiration,— 
and who can doubt of immortality? 

Now in such private solace, in such solitary 
joys, is there not culture? Can one rise from 
such communings with the good spirits of the tone- 
world, and go out, without new peace, new faith, 
new hope, and good-will in his soul? He goes 
forth in the spirit of reconciliation and of patience, 
however much he may bate the wrong he sees 
about him, or however little he accept authorities 
and creeds that make war on his freedom. The 
man who has tasted such life, and courted it till 
he has become acclimated in it, whether he be of 
this party or that, or none at all, whether he be 
believer or “heretic,” conservative or radical, fol- 
lower of Christ by name or “Free Religionist,” 
belongs to the harmonic and anointed body-guard 
of peace, fraternity, good-will; his instincts all 
have caught the rhythm of that holy march; the 
good genius leads, he has but to follow cheerfully 
and humbly. For somehow the minute fibres, 
the infinitesimal atoms of his being, have got 
magnetized, as it were, into a loyal, positive 
direction toward the polar-star of unity; he has 
grown attuned to a believing, loving mood, just 
as the body of a violin, the walls of a music-hall, 
by much music-making, become gradually 
seasoned into smooth vibration. 

—Attantic Monthly. 





The Hereford Festival. 


[From the Choir, Aug. 27 and Sep. 3.] 


Tuk Festival of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, was commenced on Tues- 
day morning at the cathedral, with a service at which 
Dr. Jebb, the well known author of the treatise on 
“The Choral Seryice,” was the preacher. The Doc- 
tor seemed to feel the difficulties of his position as the 
apologist for a system, with the details of which he 
could not in all respects express his concurrence ; and 
it is not too much to say that, while hissermon gave 
satisfaction to many among the congregation, it was 
felt by the upholders of the present régime to be 
scarcely what they wanted, or what they have been 
accustomed to on these occasions. The length of the 
service made the hour for the commencement of the 











first oratorio slightly late, but the beautiful music of 
Elijah was never more successfully rendered. ‘The 
audience, owing to the change in the weather, was 
somewhat smaller than had been expected, but the 
artists, including those incomparable exponents of 
the two chief characters, Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. 
Santley, exerted themselves to the utmost, and were 
well supported by the choir. The band, consisting of 
the best London performers, was, it is needless to add, 
perfectly at home in the accompaniments. In the 
evening, in the place of the usual miscellaneous and 
secular concert in the Shire Hall, there was a second 
performance of sacred music within the cathedral, 
which was lighted, albeit rather dimly, for the occa- 
sion. The departure from established precedent— 
this being the first time in the history of the celebra- 
ted gatherings that an evening performance has been 
given within the chureh—was amply justified by the 
result, as there can be no comparison between the en- 
joyment to be derived from listening under the most 
favorable circumstances to two complete works as 
compared with the average concert, consisting of lit- 
tle more than a repetition of the most famous show 
pieces in which the respective artists have gained 
their laurels during the season. We can easily 
imagine that to some of the country members of 
the andience the change may not have been al- 
together satisfactory ; but to those already surfeited 
with the ordinary programmes of St. James’s 
Hall, the visit to the old cathedral town was rendered 
doubly pleasant by the change, the credit for whieh is, 
we believe, due to Mr. Townshend Smith, the aveom- 
plished local organist. The music chosen for the 
oceasion consisted of IHaydn’s Creation, of which, 
however, the third part was omitted, and Mr. Barnby’s 
Rebckab, the sacred idyll which met with such un- 
mistakeable favor when performed for the first time 
under the composer’s direction at his Oratorio 
Concerts. Here, as in London, he took the baton, 
and must have felt amply satisfied by the admirable 
manner in which his work was performed. With 
Mdme. Titiens as the heroine, and Mr. Vernon Rig- 
by, and Mr. Lewis Thomas to complete the trio, the 
solo parts were secure, and the local choir did ample 
justice to the choruses. While there is much that is 
elaborate, and evidences the pen of the skilled and 
thoughti{nl musician in every bar, there is also much 
of that tasteful writing which has won for Mr. 
Barnby’s anthems and part songs such a high rank 
among modern choral compositions, and no one who 
has watched his career can fail to see that he has a 
bright future before him. Of the performances of the 
oratorio which preceded the “Idyll,” we need say 
nothing more than that in the second part Mdlle. 
Titiers, who had sung most magnificently the air 
“With Verdure Clad,” was replaced by Mdme Sini- 
co, and that Mr. Montem Smith was the tenor. 

On Wednesday morning at the Cathedral the only 
fault in the programme was its length, consisting as 
it did of three com: Jete works, Sullivan's Prodigal 
Son, Spohr’s Die Letzen Dinge, and Mozart’s Mass 
No. 12. The Royal visitors, the Prince and Princess 
Christian, arrived during the morning, but missed 
what may almost be regarded as the most attractive 
item, at any rate from the provincial point of view— 
the Prodigal Son. All three works received ample 
justice, and the chief singers were the same as before, 
Mdme. Patey taking the contralto music. In the 
evening there was the first of the miscellaneous 
concerts in the Shire Hall, with some good work for 
the orchestra, including Becthoven’s Fourth Sympho- 
ny, Mr. Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” Overture, and 
selections from the Lorelei of Mendelssohn and Beet- 
hoven’s Ruins of Athens. 

The music on Thursday morning at the Cathedral 
was chiefly composed of Mendelsohn’s works, inclu- 
ding his ‘‘Reformation” symphony, the unfinished 
Oratorio “Christus,” and the foaty-second Psalm, to 
which followed, rather unhappily for the composer, a 
short-cantata by Mr. Henry Holmes, the words by 
Dr. Watts. The introduction of the Symphony may 
be said to have marked an era in the history of these 
gatherings almost as conspicuously as the occurrence 
of the first evening performance within the cathedral 
walls. As to the propriety of the step thus taken, 
opinions were naturally diverse, for although on the 
principle that “all’s well that ends well,” the choice 
of the work may be justified from the fact that it 
closes with the famous chorale, “Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” and that its coloring generally is of a 
sacred character, it cannot be forgotten that the 
“Allegro” is completely the reverse, and is sugges- 
tive of totally opposite associations, beautiful as it is 
from an artistic point of view. Leaving this question 
however, the hearing of the Symphony was unques- 
tionably a welcome addition to the programme, al- 
though its execution was not altogether satisfactory, 
and could not be compared with its performance by 
Mr. Manns’ band at the Crystal Palaee, where it was 
first introduced to the English public. The fragment 
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from “Christus” was still more interesting, and on the 
whule better performed, the choruses especially being 
sung with considerable vigor. The forty-second 
psalm, “As pants the hart,” was fairly but roughiy 
done, Malle. Titiens singing the air, “For my soul 
thirsteth for God,” in which Mr. Crozier played the 
oboe obligato with admirable taste. Of Mr. Holmes’ 
cantata, it may be said that although far from 
striking, it is a conscientious work, and shows traces 
of the pen of the educated musician throughout. The 
comparative absence of difficulties in the svore made 
it easy work for band and choir, and the solos by 
Mrs. Edith Wynne were admirably rendered. A se- 
lection from Handel’s Oratorios concluded the some- 
what lengthy programme. Of the evening concert 
we need say nothing more than that the leading 
vocalists took part in it, and that the orchestra, under 
Mr. Townshend Smith’s beat, played the overtures to 
Oberon and Semiramide. The usual finale, the 
Messiah, was given on Friday morning to the largest 
audience assembled during the week, and the ball in 
the evening, which failed to attract the usual number 
of visitors, formed the actual conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings. Although not really a part of the festival 
proper, the chamber concert at the College Hall de- 
serves a word of notice, more especially from the fact 
that the programme included a Quartet (in F, 
No. 10) from the pen of Mr. Ellerton, whose works 
have been frequently noticed in our columns. Spohr’s 
Sestet in C Major, and Mendelsohn’s Ottet, . with 
some vocal music by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. 
Montem Smith, completed the scheme. As a whole, 
the festival can scarcely he said to have been a 
marked suecess. ‘The only novelty was a compara- 
tively insignificant one, and financially the results 
were much below those of the previous meeting. 





The Birmingham Festival. 
(From the Orchestra, Sept. 2.) 


Birmingham this week has shown a livelier front 
than did Hereford last week. As is the great manu- 
factnring city in point of vitality to the quiet pre- 
cincts of Gloucester or Worcester, so is the Birming- 
ham Festival in point of importance to the Festival 
of the Three Choirs. The Birmingham gathering 
has a history indissociable from the history of musical 
production. ‘“ Elijah” and “ St. Paul’ recall Bir- 
mingham ; “ Eli”? and “ Naaman” belong to its 
later births ; and this year Benedict and Hiller and 
Barnett are glad to follow in the ways trodden by 
Mendelssohn and Costa. Birmingham is likewise 
proud, as becomes a commercial community, of the 
financial success of its festival. Some ninety thous- 
and pounds have been raised through this agency for 
the General Hospital, which takes the profits of the 
meetings ; and the triennaries show a satisfactory pro- 
gress of profits. Thus 1867 was better than 1864, 
and it is expected that 1870 will beat 1867. Exactly 
the reverse process has been taking place at Hereford. 

The festival this year has taken place under the 
patronage of the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke 
of Cambridge. The Earl of Bradford is president. 
The principal lady singers were Malle. Tietjens, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Iima de 
Murska, Madame Patey, Miss Edith Wynne, and 
Malle. Drasdil. As tenors Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Vernon Righy, and Mr. Cummings; as basses, Mr. 
Santley and Signor Foli made up the vocal staff. 
Madame Arabella Goddard was engaged as the pian- 
iste; M. Sainton as solo violinist. Mr. Stimpson 
presided at the organ. The chorus consisted of about 
four hundred voices, selected from the Birmingham 
Ancient Harmonie Association, the Birmingham Fes- 
tival Choir, with a contingent from the other societies. 
The chorus masters were Mr. W. C. Stockley and 
Mr. A. J. Sutton. The army of executants, with Sir 
Michael Costa as chef d’orchestre, numbered thirty 
first violins, with M. Sainton as principal ; seventeen 
violoncellos, with Mr. A. Howell as principal ; sev- 
enteen double basses, with Mr. Howell as principal. 
The wind instruments, which were doubled through- 
out the orchestra, had as chiefs Mr. Radcliffe, flute ; 
Mr. Barret, oboe ; Mr Lazarus, clarinet ; Mr. Hutch 
ings, bassoon; Mr. C. Harper, horn; Mr. T. Har- 
per, trumpet ; Mr. Hawkes, trombone ; Mr. Hughes, 
ophicleide ; Mr. Horton, double drums ; Mr. Pheas- 
ant, side drums. Messrs. Horton and Peck were the 
librarians. 

The Festival proper opened on Tuesday with “ Eli- 
It is befitting that Birmingham should thus 
honor the memory of Mendelssohn, for Mendelssohn 
in his life honored Birmingham. In 1837, after “ St. 
Paul,” he wrote: “I cannot at this time attempt to 
describe the Birmingham Musical Festival; it would 
require many sheets to do so, and whole evenings 
when we are once more together, even cursorily to 
mention all the remarkable things crowded into those 
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days. One thing, however, I must tell you, because 
I know it will give you pleasure, which is that I never 
had such brilliant success, and can never have any 
more unequivocal than at this Festival.” Three years 
after this, Mendelssohn produced at the festival his 
“ Lobgesang.” The next meeting Japsed without a 
production, but he was then engaged with the “ El- 
jah,” brought out a year before his death, which un- 
happily cut short the glorious results projected for the 
future. 

The performance of “ Elijah’ on Tuesday leaves 
nothing to criticize beyond saying that the solos in 
the first part were taken by Mdme. Sherrington, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley, 
assisted by Mrs. Sutton, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. R. Ma 
son, Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Smythson ; that in the sec- 
ond part, Mdlle. Tietjens replaced Mdme. Sherring- 
ton, Mr. Sims Reeves Mr. Rigby, and Mdlle. Drasdil 
took the principal contralto’s place ; and that the 
choral cffects were exccedingly finely rendered. With 
Sir Michael Costa as conductor the issue could hardly 
be otherwise. ‘There was no applause, the rule of 
the Festival being against such demonstration ; and 
the President did not exercise his prerogative. The 
attendance numbered 2227; the receipts amounted 
to nearly £3000. 

Mr. J.F. Barnett’s Cantata ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ 
was performed on Tuesday night, under the compos- 
er’s own direction, and to an andience numbering 
above 2000 persons. When shortly aficr the clock 
struck eight, Mr. Barnett entered the orchestra, the 
greeting was of the most enthusiastic kind, and was 
ample justification for the Committee in having solie- 
ited him to produce an original work for the Festival. 

Mr. Barnett, having made a success in the ‘ An- 
cient Mariner,” was emboldened to attack the poem 
of Moore,—an equally fanciful work with that of 
Coleridge, but wanting in the strong dramatic situa- 
tions and powerful contrasts with which the “ Ancient 
Mariner” abounds. It is possible that in his first 
subject, Mr. Barnett found an embarras de vichesses ; 
while in the latter he had to make the most of the 
material provided. The two works are thas nearer 
on a level than would be thonght probable by those 
who knew both poems, and their capability of musical 
treatment. But in truth, Mr. Barnett has in neither 
case set the-Poem to music ; he has simply taken the 
title and arranged the words as he thought fit, with- 
out any regard to the plan of the original author. 
The chief characteristics of ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ 
are melody and pleasing orchestration; the melody 
possibly as original as can be expected ; the use made 


of the orchestra being in every sense popular. The 
composer rarely attempts grandeur of effect: never 


seems to care to expend the resources at command of 
even ordinary composers. Ina word, he does not 
appear to have had the wish to produce a lasting 
work at the cost of labor, but has depended on at- 
taining a success by appealing to the ears of the gen- 
eral public rather than the verdict of critical musi- 
cians. Having stated thus much of the work as a 
whole, we must affirm in justice to Mr. Barnett, that 
what he has done, he has done well; that his melo- 
dies—(the name of Barnett is a guarantee for them) 
—are most lovely and expressive ; and that he has 
shown good taste, and a perfect knowledge of the del- 
icate nuances to be produced in the employment of 
the orchestra to color his themes. 


The performance was generally good, the four 
principal singers, Malle. Tietjens, Mame. Patey, Mr. 
Rigby, and Signor Foli, leaving nothing to desire. 
The pieces encored were a tenor solo, “ Oh, if there 
be in this earthly sphere,’ Signor-Foli’s “ Blest 
tears,” and an unaccompanied quartet, ‘She wept, 
the air grew pure.” Madlle. Tietjens was excellent 
in “ Though sunny the lake,” and “ But whither shall 
the spirit ;” as was Mdme. Patey in “ Sweet was the 
angel.” Mr. Rigby’s song above noticed will proba- 
bly be a rage in the next concert season. The cho- 
ruses offered no difficulties, and were well executed. 
The composer was greatly applauded on the conclu- 
sion of the Cantata. We believe that it will be fre- 
quently heard at the meetings of our various choral 
societies, and that the solos will be in great demand 
singly in our drawing-rooms. Had the work 
higher, it is possible that these results would have 
been missed : and here is some if not suiicient{!] ex- 
ense for Mr. Barnett not having drawn on his un- 
doubted resources to the full extent. 








The second part of the concert consisted of a mis- 
cellancous collection of music executed in the follow- 
ing order :-— 

Overture (*‘ Freischiitz "(.............4. - Weber. 
Song, Mille. Drasdil, ‘‘ Sleep, dearest, 

Sleep P.nccccvcccccccevcoscccsccsccece Randegger. 
* Carnival de Venice,” Mdlle. Iima de 

Mureka ........- seeeercssocsees’***** Benedict. 
Trio, Mdme. L. Sherrington, Mr. Cum- 

mings, and Mr. Santley, “ Danque il 

mio ben (*' Fiauto Magico *)........ Mozart 
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Song. Miss E. Wynne, ‘Bid me discourse” Sirll. Bishop. 


Concerto, pianoforte, in G minor, Mdme. 


Arabella Goddard. ....ccecseeceeeeees. Mendelssohn. 
Air, Sims Reeves, ‘‘ The snow lies white” A. 8. Sullivan. 
Song, Mdme. L. Sherrington (organ obli- Chevalier. 

eee Sous ener wbvdeu Lemmons. 
Trio, Miss E. Wynne, Mdle. Drasdil, and 

Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘‘ Qui vi son fontie 

Pratl) .ovc. ce cecccscccees coccce. ces Bie BM. Conia. 
Airs, Mdme. Ilma de Marska (Hungarian 

National Airs) (Flate Obbligato, Mr. 

Radcliff ...... bs acd SSdedeONSOCS Ese se 6 
Air, Mr. W. If. Cummings, *‘ Ah non cre- 

devi” (Mignon”’]...... Cescesecccess A. Thomas, 


Duo, Mdme. L. Sherrington. and Signor 


Foli, a La dove prende’| (Flauto Magico”) Mozart. 
Quintet. Mdle. Ilma deMurska, Mile. 

Drasdil, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, 

and Signor Foli,“ Chi mi frena ” (Lu- 

GN ivenaccchsaanande Sees 
Overture (* Zumpa ” ..ecce. cece eee coeeee Herold. 


The above calls for little remark, as the execution of 
the varions pieces by the artists to whom they were 
allotted is generally well known. We must, however, 
say a word for Mdme. Goddard’s magnificent per- 
formance of the G minor concerto, than which noth- 
ing could possibly be finer. Sir M. Costa conducted. 
The total receipts for this concert amounted to 
£1526. 

The oratorio selected for performance on Wednes- 
day was “ Naaman,” Sir Michael Costa’s second 
work of the kind, composed for the Festival of 1864. 
Be ides forming the resistance-piece at Birmingham 
Festivals, “‘ Naaman” has been performed at Exeter 
Hall sufficiently often to familiarize all musicians 
with its general features. The dramatic skill and 
contrapuntal workmanship which successively illus- 
trate the translation of “ //ijah,”’ the miracle of the 
cruse of oil, the miracle of the Shunamite’s son, the 
healing of Naaman’s leprosy, have received fall con- 
firmation ; and a Birmingham Festival would be held 
incomplete without Costa’s work. The principal 
singers this time were Mesdames Sherrington and 
Patey, Mdile. Drasdil, Miss Edith Wynne, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Cummings and Santley; the respec- 
tive efforts of whom were wholly satisfactory. The 
numbers for which, by the privilege vested in the 
President, encores were awarded were the trio 
“ TIaste to Samaria,” excellently sung by Mdlle. Dras- 
dil, Miss Wynne, and Mr. Sims Reeves; the chorus, 
“ God who cannot be unjust,” a composition full of 
soft sentiment, beautifully given by the choir; and 
the well known quartet “ Honor and glory.” Mr. 
Sims Reeves sang splendidly: his delivery of Na- 
aman’s heart-sick desire for death as a release from 
the leprosy, “ Oh that I might die,” was unexampled. 
Mdme. Patey also excelled herself in the Shunamite 
boy’s air “1 dreamt I was in heaven,” and Miss 
Edith Wynne as the Israelitish maiden Adah was 
uniformly successful. The receipts of this perform- 
ance amounted to £918. 

The programme of the miscellaneous concert on 
Wednesday evening was as follows :— 

Part I. 
Cantata, Ode te Shakepeare. Prof. P. Stewart, 
Duo, Miss E. Wynne, and Mr. Rigby, 

“ Tornami a dir” ** Dou Pasquale ”........ Donizetti. 

Aria, Mdile. Tima de Murska, *°O Luce di quest 


CN AE osisbes Suunnbes eines .. Donizetti. 
Duo, Malle. Tietjeus and Mdme. Patey, ‘* Ebben 
per mia memoria ” ‘ Gazza Ladra’.......... Rossini. 


Overture, *‘ Ouvertura di Ballo ” !composed ex- 
pressly for the Festival)........... seesecees 
’ Parr Il. 

A selection from Beethoven’s works :—Overture (‘ Fg- 
mont "’); Quartet, Mdme. Sherringtoa, Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. 
Jummings, and Signor Foli.‘* Il corte la mia fa ** (‘* Fidelio”’); 
| Song, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, “ Ah_ perfido;’? Concerto, pi- 

anoforte (in EK flat), Mime. Arabella Goddard; Song, Mdle. 
Tietjens, ** Qual furor ” (‘* Fidelio’); Trio, Mdme. Sherring- 
ton, Mr. Rigby, and Siguor Foli, *‘ Fia grata al oiel’’ (**Fidel- 
io”); Song, Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘Adelaide’ (with pianoforte ac- 
companiment by Mdme. Arabella Goddard); Trio. Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, ‘!Tremate 
empi tremate;”? Air, Mdle.Deasdil, “In questa tomba oscura ;"’ 
Finale, Malle. Tietjens, Mame. Sherrington, Mr. Rigby, Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, Mr. Smithson, and 
Chorus ( Fidelio ’’). 

Whatever merit Dr. Stewart’s music possesses, it 
cannot have been inspired by Mr. Toole’s verses. 
The setting is musicianly ; and the Doctor displays 
a thorough knowledge of instrumentation and vocal 
writing. Butthere is an absence of interest, and 
notwithstanding the capital singing of Mdme. Sher- 
| rington and Mr. Rigby, it fell flat. It was a forlorn 
| hope to operate on such words, but as the music is 
really good, quite apart from the verse, we would 
| suggest achange of libretto, when Dr. Stewart’s ef- 
forts may stand a chance of being appreciated. Dr. 
Stewart was warmly applinded on entering and leav- 
ing the orchestra. Mr. Sullivan’s Overture contains 
the usual prettinesses and mannerisms which mark 
all his works : and in addition some very light and 
graceful strains which do nct degenerate into trivi- 
ality. ‘The “ Emperor” Concerto is the only piece 
we need notice in the second part. This magnifi- 
cent work was magnificently performed, Mdme. God- 
dard transcending herself, and receiving a perfect 
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furore of applause. The vocal pieces were well given. 
Sir M. Costa conducted the whole of the second part. 

On Tuesday morning there was the usual crush to 
hear the ‘ Messiah.” The vocalists were Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Dras- 
dil, and Mdme. Patey ; Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. Sir M. Costa con- 
ducted. Asa matter of course all went well, and 
the andience appeared highly delighted. The receipts 
of the morning amounted to £2901. 





A Musical Tour in North Germany- 
BY DR. WILLIAM SPARK. 


(From the London Choir.) 

Wuen I determined at the end of Junc to make a 
teur through North Germany, no gloomy forebodings 
of the turmoil which was destined so soon to harrass 
the country, invaded my mind; fortunately, though 
war was declared only a few hours before I bade adieu 
to my friends on the other side of the water, nothing 
more serious than the mustering of troops and the 
commencement of other preparations for the coming 
fight occurred to interrupt my pleasant and peaceful 
occupation. 

The start from Germany was not very propitious ; 
the steamer ** Wakefield,” belonging to the Grimsby 
Navigation Company,—the courteousness of whose 
manager, Mr. Sutcliffe, many of your readers may 
have experienced,—being detained some six hours by 
the state of the weather. After this unavoidable de- 
lay, we sailed early on Sunday morning. On Monday 
we sighted Heligoland, and quickly reaching the 
mouth of the Elbe with its picturesque banks, now 
doubly interesting from the important part it plays 
in the war, we landed about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. I took up my quarters ‘at the Hotel de 1’Eu- 
rope, beautifully situated, overlooking the Alster 
Bason. 

Hamburg literally swarms with theatres and con- 
cert rooms. ‘To some of these I repaired in the eve- 
ning ; but there is no music to be heard in these places 
without eating ard drinking ; yet all these gastronom- 
ic proceedings were carried on with such quiet and 
order that one’s enjoyment of the music was scarcely 
ever marred. One of the largest of the second-class 
theatres ‘the principal ones being closed at this season 
of the yeas) is the “ Theatre der Central Halle.” 
Here (the admission to the stalls being only 4d.) after 
a drama, which appeared to interest the large audi- 
ence amazingly, came a concert of rather a peculiar 
description. Eight ladies appeared on the stage, 
with their stringed instruments in their hands, and, 
aceempanied by the band, played on violins and vio- 
loncellos, Mendelssohn’s “* Wedding March,’’ an over- 
ture, and other pieces, with a remarkable taste, precis- 
ion, and effect, which elicited long and loud applause, 
the ‘“ Wedding March” being redemanded. The 
orchestra then played several pieces, and T may here 
observe how I was struck not only upon this occasion, 
hut also at other times, by the excellent way in which 
the wood and brass instruments were played ; the 
tone invariably being softer and more refined than 
that of similar instruments in most of our theatrical 
bands. 

By the kindness of an old and valued friend, and 
accomplished amatcur, Herr Martin Herz, I was speed- 
ily introducedj to most of the organists and compos- 
ers of note in the town. The first organ I heard was 
at the church of St. Michael, celebrated for its great 
size and the height of its steeple. Herr Osterhauli 
is the organist. This fine instrument, of about eighty 
stops, was built by Hildebrand, the principal work- 
man of the famons Silberman, the latter having died 
before he was able to carry out the plans he had de- 
signed for its erection. The interior arrangements 
are worthy of as much admiration as its noble exte- 
rior. The richly carved case, 60 fect in length by 60 
feet in breadth, extends from one side of the church 
to the other, and has the towers usual to such eases, 
filled with brightly polished pure block-tin pipes, re- 
splendent with gilded capitals. On the summits of 
these towers are gigantic figures of angels with golden 
trumpets ; and in the centre, at the top of all, is an 
oil portrait of Mattheson, a celebrated composer and 
theorist, who bequeathed £4,000 t> the organ fund. 
This instrument, with modifications, may be taken 
as a rough type of most of the large organs through- 
out North Germany. The variety, character, and pun- 
gency of tone in the flue work, is as admirable as 
their reeds and swell organs are poor and defective. 
The pedal organ, containing seventeen stops, posses- 
ses a power and individuality of tone rarely equalled ; 
indeed I heard no finer in the whole of North Germa- 
ny; but whilst it has a 32-feet metal of the finest 
quality, it has no 32 feet wood pipes, considered by so 
many in this country to be indispensable in a large 
instrument. The organist spared neither time nor 
trouble in exhibiting the qualities ofan instrament of 
































- heard to greater advantage. 
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which he was justly prond. In a dignified perform- 
ance of a fine fugue, the full power of its grand tones 
permeated the whole church, but the touch and me- 
chanical arrangements I found from my own playing 
to be cumbersome and ancient. It is unnecessary to 
describe the organs in the other churches in Hamburg, 
as they are similar in character to that at S. Mich- 
ael’s ; they all, however, possess a stop called ‘‘ Glock- 
enspiel,” which is a set of bells from tenor F upwards, 
the largest being about 6 in. in diameter, the small- 
est about 1 in. These are struck with: wood ham- 
mers, similar to those in a pianoforte, and, when used 
in conjunction with light 16 ft. and 2 ft. registers, 
produce for certain things very pleasing effects. 

In the evening I attended one of the numerous 
concerts given in the charming gardens which are to 
be found in the environs of Hamburg. We had a 
performance by three military bands, numbering 120 
players ; they played separately and unitedly, the bal- 
ance of tone being in both instances remarkably even 
and good. Amongst other pieces Wagner's well- 
known March in Tannhaiiser was played by the united 
bands, where, at the passage of quavers in the bass 
towards the end of the composition, the combined 
brass instruments produced a stupendous effect. In- 
dividually, too, these bands executed both classical 
and popular music with a care, earnestness, and spirit 
which shewed how much personal artistic interest the 
different performers took in the delightful work they 
hadin hand. ¢ 

And now on the next day I had the pleasure of 
spending a few delightful musical hours at the house 
of my friend, where I had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing what German amateurs can accomplish, 
and what an interest they take in the practice and cul- 
tivation of music in its highest and most enjoyable 
form. The family assembled in a large room, denud- 
ed of its carpet, that the musical sounds might be 
Our host being an ac- 
complished violinist, and each member of his family 
playing some stringed instrument, there was here ma- 
terial for the performance of much excellent chamber 
music. First we had a classical overture, arranged 
as a duet for the pianoforte and a string quartet ; then 
a violin solo, one of those charming romances by the 
old Italian masters, lately reprinted in Leipzig ; then 
a Trio of Beethoven’s, for pianoforte, violin, and vio- 
loncello ; then some vocal music, and for a finale, 
another overture arranged as the first. Rarely have 
I heard, even amongst professional musicians, better 
music, better rendered, or more thoroughly enjoyed. 
I parted with my friend at the foot of his garden, close 
to whose gates I embarked on a steamer that took me 
down the Alster Bason to my hotel, reflecting during 
my short ride on the water upon the happy evening I 
had spent, and wondering when the charms of music 
will be so universally appreciated by English as they 
are by German families. 

On the following day I was a guest at the annual 
dinner of the ship owners of Hamburg, Hull and 
Grimsby. On these occasions, after the third course, 
the toasts and speeches are given out between the suc- 
ceeding courses ; the favorite toasts are responded to 
musically, in a manner, I must own, very superior to 
our “ Hip, hip, hurrah,” and “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.”’ All the guests sang in perfect time and tune, 
most of them being, as I ascertained, members of 
various choral and other associations for the practice 
of vocal part music. 

The same night I left by mail for Berlin, where I 
arrived about five o’clock on Saturday morning. Here 
my first visit was to the veteran Wieprecht, the di- 
rector-gencral of all the Prussian military bands. In 
his studio, a perfect model of neatness and order, 
was a tall cabinet reaching from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, and containing the scores of various composi- 
tions, all arranged by himself, which are vlayed by 
each regiment in the Prussian army. 

By his invitation I attended a performance by three 
of the best infantry bands in Berlin, each numbering 
about fifty or sixty performers. As at the military 
concert in Hamburg, they played with thrilling effect 
a programme of about twenty pieces separately and 
unitedly. In the music for the combined bands there 
was not that replication of parts so common in _simi- 
lar performances in England; but it was specially ar- 
ranged so that each band in turu took its part accom- 
panied by the others. The whole performance con- 
cluded with a military piece entitled the “ Battle of 
Leipzig,” in which cannons were fired at intervals 
with unerring precision at the beginning of the bar. 
This pleased me less than any other piece, but it seem- 
ed to raise the rest of the audience to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

On the following morning, Sunday, [I paid an 
eagerly anticipated visit to Professor Haupt, who has 
the reputation of being the greatest organist in Ger- 
many. On entering the parish church, where he pre- 
sides at the organ, I found that the service had just 
commenced, and the congregation were singing, to 





the accompaniment of a fine organ, the favorite cho- 
rale, ‘‘ Nun danket alle Gott.” 
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Our fast organists in England, who drive their 


hymns at a railroad express pace, would have been 
astonished at the slow and dignified time in which 
this grand old tune was sung. Most of our readers 
will doubtless be aware that it is the practice of 
the Lutheran church throughout Prussia to sing 
congregational music in unison. But then every- 
thing is done to carry out this arrangement in the 


most efficient way—first, a really grand organ,: 


containing from fifty to eighty sounding stops, with 
a full and penetrating tone, is placed in a huge gal- 
lery at the west end of the church, with plenty of 
space around to give the pipes room to speak; sec- 
ondly, the people are furnished with books, in which 
are printed the melodies as well as the words of the 
chorales, and which, moreover, have this additional 
and immense advantage, that one tune is almost in- 
variably confined to one set of words ; thirdly, black 
boards are hung up with the numbers of the chorales 
distinctly printed with white chalk on them, so that 
those coming in late may at once know what hymn 
is being sung; fourthly, the knowledge of music, 
which all Germans are taught in one form or another 
at school, enables them to sing perfectly in tune. It 
is still the custom to play a few passing chords, simi- 
lar to those in Hesse’s arrangements of the chorales, 
between each line of the verse. The hymn is not 
played cver, but is introduced by a short extempora- 
neous prelude, and the last verse is accompanied by 
the full power of the organ—a power which, in most 
cases, would be much more satisfactory, were the 
coarse reeds dispensed with. I am bound to add that 
these chorales, grand and majestic as they are, supply 
alone the musical part of the service: the versicles, 
preces, and responses of our own lovely service are 
not there ; it would, indeed, have been a joy to have 
heard this relieved by the sweet and solemn tones of 
Tallis’s responses, or by a service or anthem of one 
of our best church writers. Professor Haupt was 
most polite, and after the sermon he made an appoint- 
ment with me for the following Tuesday morning, 
when I could hear the organ without interrupting any 
service. In the afternoon, at the Professor’s sugges- 
tion, I visited the Church of S. Marien, a fine building, 
possessing one of the largest organs in Berlia, ably 
presided over by Herr Otto Dienel. The service and 
organ were both similar to those 1 had heard in the 
morning ; the organ, however, was enclosed in a 
much handsomer and elaborately carved case. In the 
evening I went to the recently erected church of 
“The Cross,” which has an immense dome in the 
centre, and is most richly and profusely decorated 
throughout. Here I found a large new instrument 
of four manuals, built by W. Sauer, of Frankfort-on- 
the Oder. The organist is Herr Succo, an admirable 
writer of organ music, whose courtesy and kindness 
demand my warmest acknowledgments. The ser- 
vice began with a grand old chorale in G minor, and 
was of the same character as those I have mentioned 
above. After the service, the organist performed a 
“Toccata” of his own, and in other pieces displayed 
the various qualities of the instrument, which was not 
so fine in the flue work as the older organs, but much 
superior in reed work and mechanical appliances, the 
pneumatic lever being amongst the most valuable. 
Almost the same remarks will apply to the large 
organ of four manuals, with a pedal organ of 15 stops, 
built in 1853 by Bushholtz and Sons, for the immense 
church of S. Peter, where Herr Heintz is the organ- 


On Monday evening I visited the celebrated ‘Krolls’ 
Gardens, in which there is an excellent theatre (chief- 
ly used for the performance of operas), a military 
band, besides a large orchestra of fifty performers. 
Here I found the élite of Berlin. After a few mor- 
ceaux by the military band, a bell rang, and all flock- 
ed to the theatre, where Mozart’s Opera “ Figaro” 
was performed most admirably, the orchestra espec- 
ially distinguishing itself by. the accuracy and delica- 
cy of its accompaniments. After the opera, which 
commenced at six, and terminated at eight o’clock, 
there was a concert in the gardens. The programme 
included Weber’s Overtures, “ The Jubilee,” and 
“Der Freischiitz ;” the so-called “ Meditation” by 
Bach and Gounod, operatic selections, and some pret- 
ty waltzes by Strauss. The orchestra included two 
harps. Amongst the most attentive of the listeners 
were a number of Prussian officers, splendid fellows, 
many of whom have, I fear, since paid the penalty 
which a ruthless war can inflict. 


( To be continued.) 





New War Sone. The correspondent of The Lon- 
don Telegraph, writing from in front of Strasbourg, 
says: 

I inclose you a new war song, written here by a 
soldier, to the popular old tune of “Ich hatte einen 
Camerad.” It is to be sung by the troops as they 
march into Strasbourg. Already the men have got 
hold of it, and sing it on march in chorus with har- 
monious emphasis. I heard it this afternoon chanted 
in unison by two battalions of the Ist Baden Grene- 
diers, and can assure you that the effect was excel- 
lent. 


SONG OF THE GERMAN SOLDIERS IN ALSACE. 


In Alsace, over the Rhine, 

There lives a Brother of mine ; 
It grieves my soul to say 
He hath forgot the day 

We were one land and line. 


Dear Brother, torn apart, 

Is ’t true that changed thou art! 
The French have clapped on thee 
Red breeches, as we see ; 

Have they Frenchified thy heart ? 


Hark ! that’s the Prussian dram, 
And it tells the time has come. 
We have made one “ Germany,” 
One “ Deutschland,” firm and free ; 
And our civil strifes are dumb. 


Thee also, fighting sore, 
Ankle-deep in German gore, 
We have won. Ah, Brother dear! 
Thou art German—dost thou hear ? 
They shall never part us more. 


Who made this song of mine ? 
Two comrades by the Rhine ;— 
A Suabian man began it, 
And a Pomeranian sang it, 
In Alsace, on the Rhine. 





M. Cremieux anp THE Marseivraise. A 
eorrespondent of a London journal gives the follow- 
ing account of M. Crémieux, of the French Provis- 
ional Government, and a public assemblage which 
he attended. Having stated that the subject of M. 
Crémieux’s speech was “ The Marseillaise Hymn,” 
the writer proceeds : 


M. Crémieux is now 74, though his voice and 
spirited bearing showed no symptoms of this advanc- 
ed age, and no less than 50 years ago he made his 
first hit as a rising advocate, by his defense of four 
prisoners accused of singing that “ seditious song, the 
Marscillaise.” From a book recording the history of 
his triumph, M. Crémieux read to the audience (or 
rather delivered over again—it was given with so 
much gusto and spirit) his speech as a young barris- 
ter of 24, describing with great na‘vet¢é how he horri- 
fied the Judge, but charmed and conciliated the jury, 
by reading in full court the “seditious song” with 
alt the emphasis and fire of which he was capable— 
committing himself in fact, as it were, over again the 
very crime with which the client he was defending 
was charged. However, the ruse answered its pur- 
pose. The verdict was a triumphant acquittal, and 
M. Crémieux was thenceforth a made man. The 
jury could not have been more pleased with the 
young advocate than the Porte St. Martin audience 
were with the veteran of 74, aud M. Crémieux ran 
apparently some risk of being encored, when he was 
rescued from this trying compliment by the advance 
of Mdlle. Agar to sing the song he had just been dis- 
coursing upon—the Marseillaise. Her voice was not 
very remarkable cither for sweetness or strength, but 
her management of it was good, and her play of fea- 
tures singularly striking and impressive. Her dress 
was that of the classical Goddess of Liberty—a tunic 
of simple white dropping loosely over her figure, the 
expressive movements of which it neither fettered 
nor concealed, and leaving the arms bare. Her long 
black hair falling dishevelled down her shoulders, 
and dark eyes full of the fire of enthusiasm, gave her 
almost the appesrance of one inspired, and when at 
the last stanza she grasped the tricolor flag and, 
kneeling down, half shrouded herself in its folds, the 
entire audience, which filled every corner and crevice 
of the theatre from gallery to floor, rose to their feet 
simultaneously as by the same impulse, and with one 
voice burst into that most magnificent of popular re- 
frains, the “ Aux armes citoyens !” 
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Some Recent Musical Publications. 
“Prano anp Musican Matter”, one of the 
many new instruction books or manuals for students 
of the piano-forte, by Mile. G. pe La Morte, has 
excited a good deal of attention during the short year 
of its existence, partly by the uncommonly handsome 
and attractive style in which the book is printed ; 
partly by the enterprise with which it has been launch- 
ed into the world and never suffered to escape the 
watchful and protecting eye of newspaperdom for 
more than a brief interval ; as well as by the high 
reputation which the author has justly earned by her 
experience as a teacher, and by the clever way in 
which the book combines,in a small compass, a great 
many practical hints, historical abstracts, glimpses 
into fundamental principles and theory of music, 
with the necessary first steps and exercises in piano 
playing. 

The Introduction tells us: 
only what is absolutely necessary to be known by 
every one who wishes to play well on the piano.” We 
think it contains more: for what is the “ absolute 
necessity” of 2 young piano stadent’s knowing “ pros- 
lambenomcnos,” ov anything atall about the old Greek 
modes and terminology? Yet to this are devoted 
three out of the six pages of Musical History, with 
which the work opens. For the rest the sketch is 
well enough, as a reminder of the dates and sequence 


“ This book contains 


of musical discoveries and composers down to Schu- 
mann. The important name of Dufay, however, is 
wanting, in the enumeration of the great men of the 
old Flemish school; and later, one looks, seeing 
Clementi and Dussek, but looks in vain, for Cramer, 
who certainly had something to do with the develop- 
ment of piano-forte music. Some little inaccuracies 
and ambiguities of language mar the clearness of this 
chapter. ‘* Between the first and the second was a 
diatonic semitone, and this they called a tetrachord :” 
Again ‘the value of the 


—what? the semitone ? 


notes” is made to mean sometimes “ the interval be- 
tween them ” (!) and sometimes their length of du- 
ration,—which is certainly confusing.—But these 
and similar imperfections of language in other parts of 
the book, are not of vital consequence, nor fatal to the 
whole; they are pardonable enough to a French lady 
trying to express her thought in English, Still less 
important is the spe‘ling of ‘Terpander as “Therpan- 
der.” 

After the history we have “ How Music exists in 
Nature,” which isa good and philosophical begin- 
ning, showing very properly how one tone generates 
all tones, and the trine origin of the diatonic scale. 
Very briefly, but clearly ; and it was well to put this 
first. 

The next head “ Musical 
Pitch,” treating of vibrations, intervals, the ruinous 


is Sounds and their 
effect on voices of the too high modern pitch, Ke. 
Under head, rather miscellaneously 


grouped useful little hints about jarring noises in pia- 


too, are 


this 


nos, and a list (ccfalogee raisonnée) of the instruments 


which compose an orchestra ;—in whieh, by the way, 
ix 


we note repeatedly the word  témpanis,” which 


feels, Geeses 


lural to excess, as ,if we were to say sopranis, or 
j ‘ , mens. But when it is siated that “an Or- 
chestra is never composed of other than the above- 
named iastruments,” we are forced to notice that the 
list does not inelude the ophicleid, bass tuba, harp, 
and many more which sometimes «re used. 


The next division “ What Music is Composed of,” 








| then why not mor 


treats (in less than three pages,—which is the concise | 


and sketchy m 


Mu ), of rhythm, melody, 


OF all 


tation of “ tsical) Matter’ 


harmony, counte rpoint, fugue, &e. this, of 


course, it is well to have some right idea; and the |} 


terms are well enough defined, except that Counter- 


thod of the whole book in its presen- | 
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point, simply, in the general, is confounded with 

Joulle Counterpoint. —The same division or chapter 
(by what association of ideas we know not) treats of 
“ Classical and Modern Music,” the “ difference be- 
tween a Symphony and Concerto,” “ What is a Par- 
tition or Score,” and Maelzel’s Metronome. We 
cannot but think it rather rash and unealled for, in 
such a book, so briefly, and for young pupils, to at- 
tempt to define ‘ Ciassical ’ music. We are told it 
is ‘that in which the laws of harmony are observed 
in their full severity and perfection.” But that is 
or should be, the case with a/] music, whether classi- 


’ 


cal or not. The term is very vaguely used by all, 


and definition might be prudently avoided,—at least, 
unless one had plenty of room. 

And now we come to something qnite naive. 
“Who should take musie lessons?” is the heading. 
After being informed that “music elevates the soul, 
soothes the heart,’’ &e., &e., we are told who are the 
happy ones who should take lessons. They are divi- 
ded into three classes: 1. those who have great musical 
talent; 2. those who have less musical talent; 3. those 
who have no musical talent, provided they have some 
ear. All of which points to a jolly good time 
coming, when business for teachers, publishers, ecom- 
posers, will indeed be lively.—Included also in this 
episodical section, are: the qualifications of a good 
teacher, how to learn to read at sight, how to sub- 
scribe at music stores, and how to have music 
bound :—practical, certainly. 

And here we enter upon the strictly practical and 
more substantial matter of the book—that which per- 
tains to learning to play the piano-forte. Excellent 
rules about the economy of daily practice; deseriptions 
of the different kinds of “touch,” with the signs that 
modify it; the rules of “fingering,” with well chosen 
illustrations; signs and abbreviations, &e.,—all quite 
precise and clear—bring us to the heart of the matter, 
which is embodied in twelve chapters, which the 
pupil has to work upon, until, step by step, he 
heeomes master of them all. This is the usual prac- 
tical matter of piano forte ““methods;” in substance 
like them all, but more carefally and practically pre- 
sented than we often find. Indeed we know not that 
a better manual could be devised. The rudiments, 
directions, exercises, and the little pieces (few and far 
between, which is wise), are all to the purpose. One 
may wonder, however, what is gained, or what is 
meant, by calling the two-four measure “direct,” and 
the three-four “indirect.” All measure, musical 
movement, is direct; it does not turn aside. Still 
more must the learner be puzzled when he reads that 
“Rhythm is an uneren division of time.” Doubtless 
the author had a right idea, but hit upon a wrong 
word to express it. 

We cannot entirely accept Mdlle. de la Motte’s 
theory of the Minor Seale, nor do we think that 
problem ever has been solved to perfect satisfaction. 
She properly distinguishes between the harmonic 
and the melodie minor seale, but concludes that “it is 
an impossibility to have a minor seale in its integrity;” 
i. e. she rejects the real, which is the harmonic, minor 
seale, because it contains what she calls a “forbidden” 
interval (of a tone and half) between the sixth and 
seventh. Why “forbidden,” if it do actually result 
from the harmony, the chords of the three fandamental 
tones (Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant), which 
furnish the tones of the minor as well as of the major 
scale? Is it not more philosophical, more true to 
intrinsic law, to regard the harmonic as the only bond 


Jide minor scale, the only one justified by the harmo- 


ny, and to regard the melodic minor seale as merely 
a pleasing and convenient modification of it for mere 
melodic purposes. Fer, if you can arrange the inter- 
vals one way in ascending and another way in 
descending, you have already two melodic scales ; 

e, Since both are arbitrary? Recall 
those runs in that mysterious, terrific passage in the 
beginning of the overture and the ghost scene of Don 
Giovanni, and you will find that Mozart knew how to 
use several more seales than are included under our 
rand minor, and thereby convey a 










es o11 


feeling as if the “great globe” were unsettled and the 
erack of doom at hand, Bat we must acknowledge 








that the author has reasoned out her case with much 
ability, showing insight and discrimination. Rarely 
have we much brought to so baffiing a 
problem. 

To the twelve chapters, which bring the pupil as far 
as the understanding of Relative Keys, the Dominant 
Seventh Chord, &c., are appended a very careful and 
preeise explanation of the various ‘*Melodie Orna- 
ments tion of *'Transposition,’’ some good 
“Accented Exercises,” and a good variety, cleverly 
harmonized, of forms or patterns of “Modulation.” 
The list of “Piano compositions most useful in a 


seen so 


"an lust: 
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private musical Library” is entirely classical. The 
whole concludes with quite a full Dictionary of Mu- 
sical Terms, which is for the most part accurate, 
bating considerable mispelling, and now and then 
grammatical irrelation, as where the noun bravura is 
defined by the adverb bravely and the adjective 
spirited. All these things can be easily corrected as 
the book passes through new editions; and we are 
pleased to see that it has so far established itself in 
favor as to have already reached the fourth edition, 
which is improved by the addition of several more 
good pieces fingered and otherwise explained, from 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Spindler, Clementi, and others. 

On the whole, the little book is ‘unique’ in 
matter, as well as inviting in fourm, and appearance. 
It is a compendium, in brief, of a great many matters 
which every, even the merest pupil ought to know 
concerning music. It leads him in a sound direction 
as to artistic culture, so far as it goes, and to the for- 
mation of good habits in piano practice so far as 
a book can do it. 

-—This fourth edition bears the imprint of Lee & 
Shepard (book-sellers) as publishers ; it was original- 
ly published by White, Smith & Perry (music- 
dealers). 


Mendelssohn’s music to Racine’s “ Athalie”’ has 


just been issued by Oliver Ditson & Co., vocal and 


piano score, making a valuable additfn to their list 
of Oratorios in octavo form. This, with the “ St. 
Matthew Passion Music”? of Sebastian Bach, and 
Handel’s ‘ Samson,” makes out a good account for 
one year. “ Athalie ” will be excellent practice for 
Oratorio Societies and Choral Clubs,—an easier and 
shorter task than the great Oratorios, and yet not 
less rewarding. 

The same publishers have in press two more vol- 
umes of their series of musical literature, commenc- 
ed by Leypoldt in New York, and continued here in 
the same beautiful and artistic style; ‘We need only 
remind the reader of the Mendelssohn Letters, Mo- 
zart’s Letters, Liszt’s “ Chopin,” the Life of Rossini, 
&e., &e.) One of the new works, nearly ready, will 
be the Lectures on Music delivered last year in New 
York by Mr. F. L. Rirrer, of which we copied an 
abstract at the time, and which will be of great inter- 
est to all students of the history of music. The vol- 
ume will include the musical illustrations drawn by 
Mr. Ritter out of his rich stores of music of all times. 
The other will be a reprint of a work always in de- 
mand at all our libraries, but now out of print; the 
Lire or Beeruoven py Moseneces, based on the 
German biography by ScuinpDLer, and published at 
least thirty years ago in London in two volumes. Of 
course it is not such a Life of Beethoven as we are 
bound to have eventually—at least if Mr. Thayer 
shall ever finish and,bring out his long expected great 
work ;—but it happens to be the only biography of 
much account that yet exists in the English language, 
and it is full of interesting matter, even if not so com- 
plete and accurate in all points as one could wish. 
The book is continually asked for, and it is time that 
a fresh supply of copies should be furnished. 


New Haven is to have its Beethoven Festival, 
and on a brave and generous scale. They have or- 
ganized a ‘ Beethoven Festival Association ” for the 
purpose, of which Hon. James EB. English is Presi- 
dent, Thomas G. Shepard, Secretary, G. J. Stoeckel, 
Mus. Doe., Chairman of the Committee on Masic. 
It will be held early in December, occupying two 
days, with two performances each day ; and the music 


will be wholly, or almost wholly, from the works of 
Beethoven. “Among those mentioned are the Choral 
(ninth) Symphony, the Mass in C, and the opera Fi- 
detio, to be given with all the dramatic effects. Truly 
a formidable undertaking for New Haven, or indeed 
for any city in America! We heartily trust it) may 
succeed, and do honor to the musical love and cul- 
ture of the City of Elms as well as to the memory of 


the great composer. 


Mr. Ernst Perano has laid out his plans for a 
series of four Piano-forte Martinées, at Cbickering’s 
new ware rooms, on the following dates: Oct. 28, 
Nov. 11, Nov. 25, and Dee. 9. Mr. Kreissmann will 
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sing in the first one (something from Bach’s Passion 
Music) ; Mrs. C. A. Barry in the second ; Mr. Wulf 
Fries will play a Sonata in the third; and Messrs. 
Schultze and Fries will join Mr. Perabo in a Trio on 
Dec. 9.—Mr. Perabo will also furnish one of the 
Beethoven Concerts during the Birth-day week, 


namely a Matinée, at noon, on the actual birthday, 
Saturday, Dec. 17, offering among other things the 
great B-flat Trio, op. 97. 

On the 14th inst. Mr. Perabo (by request) gave a 
concert in Brandon, Vermont, where he has been 
passing a portion of the summer. He was assisted 
by Miss Lizzie Sanderson, vocalist, of Brandon. This 
was the programme : 

Dedication Overture—op. 124, ‘ . Beethoven. 

(Written for the inauguration of 2 theatre in Vienna). 
Arranged by E. Pauer. . 

g A.—*'The Forest Birds are Singing,” op. 10jNo. 6, 

Songs, { B.—* Good Night,” op. 5 No. 7, Rob. Franz 

March and Finale, from a Serenade for four hands. op. 6, 

Arranged by Ernst Perabo. A. Krause. 

Andante with Variations, from a String Quartet in D 

minor. ° ‘ . r ‘ . F. Schubert. 
Arranged by Ernest Perabo. 
Song, ‘Ile the Best of all, the Noblest,”’ 
‘Home, Sweet Home’’-—Fantasie for Piano. 


R. Schumann. 
8. Thalberg. 


Home Acatn. With the first cool days of Au- 
tumn the tide of genial, :esthetic life sets back again 
toward the city. Music during the hot summer seem- 
ed to the city-bound a dream cf the past and very 
vague hope of the future. But with September all 
are here again, with busy hum of preparation, Our 
artists and teachers have nearly all returned. 

Mr. Lane arrived on Tuesday, after a year’s stay 
in Europe, with health thoroughly restored, enriched 
with musical experience and strong for the winter's 
work. Mr. Leonnarp’s genial, smiling presence is 
no longer missed. He has been spending two months 
in the bracing air of the White Mountains, at Jeffer- 
son, New Hampshire, and will soon be heard from 
not only in the Symphony Concerts, but we trust 
also in a course of Chamber Concerts of his own. 
Mrs. Barry, in better health and voice than ever, 
cutting short her rich stay in Italy, on account of the 
stormy outlook of the times, is again with us, already 
sought by pupils and by concert-givers; and what 
indeed can Oratorio and the higher class of Concerts 
do without her? Mrs. Junta (Uocstox) West, 
we are glad to learn, does not intend to hide the 
light of her soprano under the domestic bushel. Mr. 
B. Lisremann, our admirable violinist, will return 
soon from Germany, and bring with him a wife. The 
Symphony Concert public, as well as the frieuds of 
classical Chamber Music, rejoice to know that the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club will remain at home 
this winter,—at least will make “the Hub” head- 
quarters. 

One thing there is to cloud the prospect. Many a 
circle of sincerest music-lovers will regret to learn 
that there is small chance of seeing Orro Dreser 
back this winter. So pure and true an artistic spirit, 
so positive and quickening an influence, is more and 
more missed in Boston. The poor condition of his 
health, for a whole year past, makes his plans uncer- 
tain. May the mountain air of Switzerland, where 
we last heard from him, rapidly restore him! For 
we have always work that waits for such a man. 





Curistine Nirsson. The debut of the Swedish 
singer in New-York, last Monday evening, seems to 
have realized the wildest expectations. The Sun, of 
the next morning, says : 


The audience that gathered at Steinway Hall last 
evening was certainly duly impressed with the artistic 
importance of the occasion. It was not a common 
audience, or an indifferent one, but represented fully 
the critical, literary, and artistic portion of our 
citizens. It was great in numbers, overflowing the 
large hall and filling half the smaller one, the 
connecting doors being thrown open. It was 
attentive, excited and expectant. The programme 
opened gravely and seriously. It was so arranged 
that nothing frivolous or even light should precede 
the entrance of Miss Nilsson. First came thp ever 
lovely Oberon overture, into which Von Weber has 
woven so much of his romantic spirit. ‘Then the 
“Gratias Agimus Tibi,” the fine trio from Rossini’s 
mass, full of dignity and devoutness of spirit. After 
these, Mr. Viruxremrs played his ballad and 
polonaise--a work that he performed here in his last 
visit, and with which his bretheren of the bow have 
kept his memory green at many a concert since. It 
is a composition nobly conceived, and was finely 
executed, and certainly would have won its author a 
recall under any other circumstances. But the 
audience was waiting with intensity of expectation 
for the prima donna, and all the other members of the 
company, even Vieuxtemps, for this evening at least, 





stood in her shadow. Hardly had the doors closed 
behind Mr. Vieuxtemps than they swung open again 
to admit upon the stage as fair and noble and gentle 
a presence as ever passed their threshold. Miss 
Nilsson’s pictures look like her in form, but they fail 
even to suggest the animation and brightness and 
sunny beauty that glows-upon her fair face. She is 
tall and slender and graceful. A blonde like most of 
her countrywomen, and yet not what Dr. Holmes 
calls a washed-out blonde, but one in whom the color 
comes and goes. She was perfectly at her ease, and 
made herself at once at home sith her audience. 
There are some persons, as we all know, who have 
the happy faculty of placing themselves at once in 
harmonious relation with their public, while others 
remain forever cold and isolated and unsympathetic. 
Miss Nilsson is eminently one of the former class 
and will carry the popular enthusiasm with her 
wherever she goes. As she stood before the audience, 
dressed with the most scrupulous simplicity in white, 
even the loopings of the dress and the ornaments in 
the hair being plain white flowers, her blue eyes 
looking with kindliness about her, and her face 
radiant with good nature, a picture was presented of 
purity and beauty that satisfied every expectation. 
The lady was greeted with the heartiest of welcomes. 
When these had subsided, the audience composed 
itself to listen. 

Miss Nilsson had chosen with exceeding good taste 
and feeling to introduce herself to the pwhlic through 
the medium of one of Handel’s most religious and 
spiritual songs—the familiar aria, “Angels ever 
Bright and Fair.” It was sung by Miss Nilsson 
after her own fashion, quite unlike the way in which 
it is ordinarily given—with more liberties with the 
time and phrasing, with greater elevation of senti- 
ment and religious feeling. It showed the great 
beauty of her voice, the perfect evenness of its 
register, her entire command over it, and eapacity 
for singing broad, large cantabi/e movements. Sub- 
sequently Miss Nilsson sang a great seena from 
Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, full of transitional emo- 
tion, being, in fact, Ophelia’s mad scene. And in 
this she manifested so much dramatic power as to 
make every one regret that the prospect of seeing her 
in opera is so remote. 

An aria from Verdi's ‘Traviata’? completed the 
solos sung by Miss Nilsson. ‘These difficult selec- 
tions showed how varied were her powers; how 
flexible her voice, how faultless, smooth and pure in 
tone, and also how powerful. In this Intter quality 
it was most of all a surprise, for the reports from 
abroad spoke of her’s as an organ of medium power. 
Steinway Hall may have been peculiarly adapted to 
it: certainly its volume was all-suflicient there. Miss 
Nilsson undoubtedly stands on the threshold of as 
great achievements here as she has made in Enrope. 
The close of her concert last evening was a real ova- 
tion. The stage was barricaded wtih flowers, from 
prodigious harps requiring three men to lift them on 
to the platform to the smallest bouquets. This was 
not much, however. The genuine test of apprecia- 
cion was in the way in which the audience rose to 
meet her when she appeared in response to the final 
recall, 

Next (says the Tribune) to the prima donna herself, 
the artist whose appearance attracted most interest 


last night was Miss Annie Louiss Cary, the 
contralto. She is a Boston young lady, who has 


spent some years in Europe, studying under good 
masters, and singing with marked suecess in Lon- 
don, where she was engaged with Nilsson at the 
Royal Italian Opera. She has an admirable voice, 
full, deep, round, and mellow—ana voice like that of 
Adelaide Phillips, with a great deal of that peculiarly 
sweet and touching quality which seems to belong 
more or less to all American girls who have any voice 
atall. She has been trained in an excellent school, 
and is likely to prove a credit to her country. Sh 
sang last night the Ah! quel Giorno from “Semira- 
mide,” and took part in the Gratias Aginus trio from 
Rossini’s Mass. Mr. Vercer, the new mele singer, 
has an agreeahle and moderately strong baritone 
voica, ranging toward the tenor, and carefully cultiva 
ted after the imperfect French school. He was very 
well received. 


e 






The rehearsals of the Handel & Haydn Society, of 
Mr. Kreissmann’s “Cecilia,” and of Mr. Parker’s 
Singing Club, will be resumed in the first week of 
October. Each of these organizations is studying out 
its problem of a Beethoven concert for the centennial 
birthday week in December. 

The Bonn Festival in honor of Beethoven, under 
the direction of Ferdinand Ifiller, was to have been 
held last week, but “under the existing cirenmstanceg, 
many of the intending performers being either 
wounded or dead,” it is of course postponed, The 
new Beethoven Hall, which was to have been used 
for it, is now occupied as a hospital. 


true national tragedy. 





Our Parisian contemporary, Le Menestrel, in the 
last number we received (Aug. 28), announces a 
suspension during the month of September,—which 
probably will have to last for sometime longer. All 
the French musical journals, after reducing their size 
during the war, are now silenced altogether. 

The correspondents of the daily papers give some 
interesting accounts of the manner in which the 
victorious Prussians have spent their Sandays on 
French territory. The celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion has been the rule even in the battle-field, and 
the bystanders are said to have been struck with 
astonishment at the heartiness with which the soldiers 


joined in the well-known chorales, accompanied by 


their bands. 





Wagner’s Last Opera. 


[A friend sends us the following private letter with per- 
mission to print.] 
Municn, July, 1870. 
“The Walkyre” is the title of Richard Wagner's 
new opera just produced at the Munich Opera 


House. It is the second of a series of four, all 


founded upon the old German mythology and in- 
tended for representation on four successive eve- 


nings. The text was written by Wagner 
himself and printed eight years ago. IIe offered 
it to the public as a poem worthy of esteem for 
its own sake, but itis very generally and justly 
condemned as deficient in metrical grace, ele- 
gance of expression, and above all in clearness: 
It is well adapted however to singing, and is al- 
literative in many parts. Wagner rides a hobby, 
which he ealls by the magnificent name of “ The 
National Musical Drama.” The ~ Meistersinger 
of Nuremberg” is the first thoroughly national 
comedy. The series of four operas entitled “The 
Ring of the Nibelungen,” is, above all others, from 
the Wagner point of view, the culmination of 
It is to have an immense 
influence over the national intellect and is to 
create a truly national stage. The present gen- 
eration will not appreciate all this, but future 
generations will be sensible of their debt of 
gratitude to the great composer of this centur?. 
Meyerbeer, Rossini and Gounod will be lost to 
memory when the name of Wagner shall rise to 
the zenith of its glory. So says Richard Wagner, 
and so say his few devoted sympathizers. For 
the reputation of German literature, we should be 
sorry to consider “The Ring of the Nibelungen ’’ 
as the most glorious climax of its tragedy. It cer- 
tainly, however, must be considered as the climax 
of Wagner’s peculiar ideas. is intention was to 
bring before the German nation a picture of their 
own carly German Mythology, and he has there- 
fore drawn his plot entirely from the old legends. 
We find them all tangled up with the Scandina- 
vian and the Greek mythology, but telling a pret- 
ty straight and consistent story. The Ndda-sage 
or legends, the Wiilsunge-sage and the Niflunga- 
sage were collected, (probably by the poet Kii- 
renberger) in the early part of the twelfth century 
into the so-called Nibelungen-lieder-songs or 
legends. 

The principal characters of the old mytholozy 
that Wagner has introduced are Wotan or Odin : 
who holds the relative position of Jupiter in the 
Greek mythology. Frickais Wotan’s spouse and 
the special protectress of married people. Fricka 
is also called Frouwa and Freia, from which 
comes our Friday. Ler chariot is drawn, accord- 
ing to some of the legends, by cats, and according 
to others, by rams. The gods were only made 
and kept immortal by eating the apples guarded 
by Freia, the goddess of immortality, who figures 
prominently in the “Rhinegold.” 

“Wal” signifies a corpse, from which come 
“Walstatt,” the place where the hevoes die, Wal- 
halla, the resting place of fallen heroes, and 
Walkiire. These were the goddesses who carried 
the fallen heroes from the battlefield to their 
heavenly home in the halls of Walhalla. 

The Walkyre were nine in number, and they 
held the position of eup-bearers to the gods and 
the heroes who had fallen in single combat 
and had been transported to Walhalla. Beunn- 
hild is Wotan’s favorite Valkyra,—is the off- 
spring of Wotan and Fricka, and impersonates the 
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Will of Wotan. Besides these personages, we 
find the god of fire, “Loge,”—the three Normen or 
fates, Fasner, the giant, Donner, or Vulcan, 
and a host of nymphs and fairies. 

The cast of the parts was thus: : 

Wotan (bass.), Herr Kindermann. 
Fricka (mezzo-sop.), Frl. Kauffmann. 
Brannhild (soprano), Frl. Stchle. 
Hunding (bass.), Herr Bauserwein. 
Sieglinde (soprano), Frau Vogl. 
Siegmund (tenor), Herr Vogl. 

The musical prelude is only five minutes long, 
and in Wagner’s characteristic style. It begins with 
a restless movement, and passes by an easy tran- 
sition to a wild, stormy passage, where the effect is 
chiefly produced by the high and monotonous 
violin part being sustained, while great waves of 
sound made by the wind instruments and double 
basses continually swell and decrease. A short 
decrescendo follows and the curtain rises, showing 
a large, rudely built hall, with an oak tree in the 
centre, a large fireplace, an immense wooden 
door at the back and some primitive looking fur- 
niture. The first act is composed of uninterrup- 
ted solos. It is al] in an andante recitative, becom- 
ing allegro in moments of passion and excitement. 
Once during the love-scene of the two who have 
most of the musie of this act, a sudden blast is 
heard, the back door is blown open, showing a 
beautiful landscape on the Rhine, and the moon 
throws down its soft light on the two lovers and 
renders the scene supremely picturesque. Here 
Wagner for a moment forgot himself, and the 
national drama, and introduced what might almost 
be called a melody. The accompaniment is soft 
and tremulous, a perfect musical representation of 
shimmering moonlight. 

The second act, like the first, is composed of 
solos only. The music becomes more agitated 
and offers a better opportunity for the expression 
of varied emotions, which for the voices are re- 
stricted, however, to the dignified andante recita- 
tive for narration and the Joud, confused, and 
burried movements denoting rage and excitement. 
The ending of the second act is a tableau of 
Hunding and Sicgmund fighting together on the 
rocks while Brunnhild and Wotan are visible in 
the clouds above, surrounded by a flood of light. 
Both the warriors fall and the gods disappear. 

Another short musical prelude precedes the 
third act. It is wild beyond expression and very 
premonitory ; the fifes and flutes sustain an accom- 
paniment of high runs that sound almost like hu- 
man shrieks. The scene opens in a wild forest 
glen, with huge rocks in the centre and caverns 
on either side. Eight Valkyre amuse them- 
selves in clambering up and down the rocks, re- 
lieving the monotony of the previous solos by 
singing in concert. Brunnhild rushes excitedly 
in and calls on them for protection for Sieglinde 
and herself, from Wotan’s wrath. The first half 
of the act consists of hurried, monotonous, excited 
questions and responses by the various Walkyr, 
ending on the approach of Wotan by a stormy, 
agitated accompaniment to the .voices. Wotan 
then appea's, summons Brunnhild and declares 
her unworthy to be a Valkyra any longer. The 
prettiest passages in the wholt opera are two oc- 
tets by the Valkyrm, full of expression and al- 
most melodious, in which they entreat Wotan’s 
pardon in behalt of their sister; but he will not 
yield, and they make another final eflort, which is 


a marvellous musical production. There is not a 


| Secordent note, and yet the effect produced is 
like that of a score of frightened, excited women, 
all begging and crying and screaming at the top 
of their feminine lungs. Wotan then dismisses 
the eight Valkyre and retains Brunnhild. A long 
and tedious recitative follows, and finally Wotan 
kisses her eyes and she falls asleep. He lays her 
down under a tree on a little mound and she es- 
capes through a trap door arrangement. Wotan 
draws a circle around the mound with his spear 
and the flames spring up. There is a mass of 
flame on the stage, at least fifteen feet long, that 
shoots up eight or ten feet, and the curtain 
falls. 

The Orchestra was composed of over eighty 
musicians and performed its part with admirable 
precision and delicacy of light and shade. The 
voices were all mature and sympathetic, and sus- 
tained the many long, severe, high-pitched 
passages so well, that it showed how much train- 
ing they had endured. No Italian troupe could 
have sung them. 

The opera was magnificently put on the stage. 
The sky in the 3d act could not be surpassed. At 
first, it was dark with heavy cumulous clouds, 
that broke away imperceptibly and gave place to 
a lighter scirrous mass, and these became gradu- 
ally lighted, up until the whole was a pertect 
representation of the eastern sky in a flood of 
glory just before the rising of the sun. The fire 
tableau at the close is certainly well managed, but 
its risk cannot be excused. The interest attached 
to it is merely the pleasurable excitement of 
danger. It shows a great lack of ingenuity to 
devise a spectacle whose chief and only merit is 
that of exciting an emotion of personal danger in 
the minds of the audience. 

The verdict respecting “ The Valkyra” must 
be similar to that of the “ Rhinegold.” It is a 
superb pantomime with a grand, effective, power- 
ful accompanying symphony. The dramatic 
portion displays great monotony, is spun out to a 
weary length, affords no scope for anything but 
the extremes of passive listening and wringing 
the hands and tearing the hair, and is badly ar- 
ranged in reference to its climaxes. The 
musical part is graphic and impressive. It ex- 
presses almost every known human feeling. — It is 
dignified and grand; it is wavering, doubtful and 
dreamy ; it is victorious, agitated and wierd ; it is 
pathetic and tender; it is never weak ; it is never 
melodious. 

“The Valkyre” must be utterly condemned 
as an opera. ‘There is not a single quartet, 
trio or duo in it, nor even an air that any com- 
mon musician could sing after hearing the opera. 
It will probably never be given on any other 
stage than this at Munich. The curtain is up 
for four hours, and the elaborate mise en scéne, 
—the elaborate orchestration of the music and 
the richness of the voices alone, render this grand 
national musical drama tolerable. The inevita- 
ble feeling that every one must experience after 
hearing the Walkyre is one of regret, that the 
fantastic notions and theories of so great a com- 
poser as Wagner should have diverted his genius 
into such an unpleasing channel and deprived us 
of much music that might have been at once in- 
telligible and melodious. The house was crowded, 
and the audience applauded loudly, but were 
moved to enthusiasm more from personal interest 
in the singers than from admiration of the “ Val- 





kyra” as an opera. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Watch on the Rhine. (Die Wacht am 
Rhein.) English and German words. 3. 
C to g. also for male voices. Eb to 
a flat. Carl Wilhelm. 30 
‘‘A roar like thunder strikes the ear, 
Like clang of arms or breakers near, 
Rush forward, for the German Rhine! 
Who shields thee, dear beloved Rhine?” 
One of the inspiring German war songs. 
The German Fatherland. (Was ist der Deuts- 
chen Vaterlands). 4. <A to f sharp. 
Reichardt. 30 


“Where is the German fatherland? 
Is’t Swabia, is’t Prussia’s strand? 
Is’t where the Rhine's green vineyards bloom? 
Or where the Baltic sea gulls roam?” 
Come over the sea. Song and chorus. 4. 
F to f. Blumenstengel. 30 
“Come to me my darling, come over the sea; 
T am looking and longing and waiting for thee.” 


A beautiful barcarolle with a graceful cccompaniment. 
Instrumental. 


Petersdorf March. 3. A. Faust. 
A lively, brilliant march, quite popular with 
military bands. 
Amorosa (Romance Italiene.) 5. Op. 
187. Egghard. 
An andantino theme, varied, closing with the 
melody marked by large notes with brilliant runs for 
the right hand. 
Viennese children (Wiener Kinder). Waltzes. 
4. Bb———Op. 61. Strauss. 


Wiener Fresken. Waltzes. 4. C— 


Two new and brilliant waltzes by this prince ef 
dance music composers. 


The Little Violet. Polka Redowa. 4. C. 

Mrs. Whitney. 

The Old Bachelor’s Dream. 4. Eb. Pabst. 
A rhapsodical fantasie, into which is interwoven a 
mysterious ‘“‘Night Mare,” supposed to represent 
grief at being involuntarily caught in the snare so 
studiously avoided in walking hours,—followed by 
“Love not, the thing you love may die,” as a Jament- 
ation march, and ending with the unexpected vision 
of ‘‘Home, sweet home.’’ 


Movement Perpetual. 6. C—Op. 24. Weber. 

A rondo, deriving its name from the vivacious unin- 

terrupted movement, requiring a touch of the lightest 
delicacy. 


30 


Db. 


70 


Strauss. 


40 


Bryant’s Waltz. 2. G— Moody. 30 
Books. 
Atnariz.—An oratorio. Post humous work 
No.2. Op. 74. Mendelssohn. 
Paper. 1.12 
Cloth. 1.50 





The music adapted to the words of Racine, with an 
English adaptation of the Lyrics by Bartholomew. 

A work which will be fresh to choral societies. The 
war-march of the priests has long been known as an 
instrumental piece. 





Music By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 

















